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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Humane Work in Naples. 

The Report 1909-10 of humane work in Na- 
ples came out in September and shows that good 
work has been done by the society. This society 
was founded by Princess Mele Barese in 1891. 
In September, 1902, the society was incorporated 
by decree of the King of Italy. 

The English title is the Naples Society for the 
Protection of Animals. It has no connection 
with any society in England or elsewhere, but is 
entirely independent, although for its financial 
support it has to depend largely on the interest 
and generosity of English and American people. 

Visitors to Naples are united in their praise of 
the work this society has accomplished, evidenced 
by improved conditions, particularly among the 
cab horses. 

The report states that “Since the beginning of 
1909 the society has devoted special care to the 
improvement of the horses in hired carriages. 
There have been many discussions at the Town 
Council, and many were the obstacles to be over- 
come, but its efforts were crowned with success, 
for in that very year all the animals in an unfit 
state were removed from work, and since then 
the horses in public conveyances have all been 
sound and well nourished, and many of them 
could sustain a comparison with the best cab 
horses in the world.” ‘ 

One of the admirable things this society has 
done is to confiscate instruments used for the 
torture of animals, and in their latest report the 
record includes 52,341 sticks, 368 stakes, 26 
mattocks, all used for beating animals. 

A great effort is beng made to put a stop to 
the cruel habit of bird-snaring, and visitors to 
Naples are earnestly entreated never to pur- 
chase the birds offered for sale in Naples, Capri, 
and other places in Italy where boys are engaged 
in this business of trapping birds. 

This society at Christmas and Easter supplies 
with food and water the lambs, fowl, and birds 
that are brought to Naples in great quantities at 
this festival time, and often left at the stations 


for twenty-four hours without any attention 
from their owners. Lambs too young to eat 
were fed by the society’s inspectors from feed- 
ing bottles. The inspectors released from pain- 
ful imprisonment 22,000 fowl, 3,200 lambs, and 
41 young pigs, and made them comfortable; 
4,678 dogs and 150 cats were humanely put to 
death. 

Communications regarding the work of the 
society should be addressed to the Director 
C. Colvello, Naples Society for Protection of 
Animals, 2 Via Vittoria, Naples, Italy. 


The following very gratifying letter has been 
received from the Princess Mele Barese, presi- 
dent of the Naples Society for the Protection 
of Animals: 

“Dear Mrs. Smith.—I am writing to tell you 
that we have decided to have your charming 
story, ‘Francesco’s Sacrifice,’ translated into 
Italian, as most of the members of the committee 
cannot read it in English. I feel sure that when 
once it is translated the means will be found to 
print and distribute it. | 

“T am truly glad about this as it will be a be- 
ginning of the humane education, which is so 
utterly necessary and yet so wanting. It will be 
another step in advance, for which we cannot be 
too thankful.” 


Work for Horses During December 
by the League. 

The number of horses taken by our veterinary 
doctor during the month of December was 32. 
Among these there were many cases that we 
should be glad to specialize if we had space, but 
we can only mention a few that seem to us cases 
which show the value of our work. I may say 
that all of these horses would have had many 
weeks, and possibly months, of misery, before 
them if we had not secured them. 

Dr. Sullivan took out of harness one pair of 
bay horses that were in very bad condition. He 
met the team on the street, and after talking 
with the man convinced him he would better give 
them up, and bought them for $17. He took the 
team to the nearest stable, sent for the ambu- 
lance and had them killed in his presence. 
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A CHRISTMAS GUEST. 


A bay horse had evidently been owned by 
some wealthy person and sold for some little 
fault, and sold again, until he had finally come 
down to the cheapest sort of peddler. His tail 
was docked and he had so much spirit that he 
constantly rebelled against his hard fate and 
tried to run away. 
worse treatment, and the doctor, hearing of the 
case, persuaded the peddler to sell him to him, 
when he had him at once put beyond the risk of 
further suffering. 

A small horse that had once been a fine animal 
and probably used in some family for a buggy 
horse, was seen by the doctor in a large and 
heavy peddler’s team, overloaded, overworked 
and in miserable condition. The doctor stopped 
the man and made arrangements with him to buy 
the horse. He bought the horse and sent the 
owner's team home by express, having the horse 
put to death very near the spot where he was 
bought. 

A sorrel horse, very lame, was owned by a 
poultry dealer. The man was very poor and his 
family was in want. The horse was in a shed 
with only some musty hay and corn sweepings, 
and very little of that, so that he was starving to 
death. The doctor allowed the man eight dollars 
for the horse and had him shot. 

Two horses were found in sales stables, very 
near the end from starvation. This was a day 


e 


This meant that he got even 


or two before Christmas. I had asked the doctor 
particularly to try and see if there were any 
horses that he could give a happy Christmas to. 
We have but two spare stalls in our stable in the 
city (I wish that we had a dozen), but we filled 
these with the two horses above mentioned, and 
they were there about one week before they 
were put to death. Our man who has the care of 
the ambulance horses and the stable in the city, 
says that the way the horses ate the first day 
they were there was a pitiful sight. They must 
have been at the very point of starvation when 
bought. One of these horses had been used in a 
barrel team and one ina poultry wagon in Som- 
erville. We would gladly have given a blessed 
Christmas to a hundred horses if we had had the 
space to put them in and money to buy them 
food, 

One case that is worth noting was that of a 
brown mare that was purchased for $60 by a 
man, who after purchasing her was so badly in- 
jured by her that he was very glad to sell her for 
anything he could get. The mare had probably 
been badly abused and got the habit of hitting 
with her forefeet and biting. The man of whom 
the doctor purchased her had had her only ten 
days. She had bitten a piece out of his shoulder 
and hit him in the abdomen during that time. 
The doctor very wisely concluded that the thing 
to do with such a horse was to have her at once 
destroyed, then she would do no one any harm 
and would not be harmed herself, which was ac- 
cordingly done. : 

Another man bought a horse for $72, and after 
he had purchased him very speedily found out 
that the horse had been doped which had con- 
cealed the fact that he was badly affected with 
heaves, so much so that he was wholly unfit to 
work. Our doctor purchased him and had him 
at once put to death. 

Every other case has its special points of in- 
terest which would convince any one knowing 
about them how wretchedly horses are treated, 
how necessary it is to watch such cases and to 
secure them so that their unhappy lives will be 
quickly ended, and this is what the Animal Res- 
cue League is trying to do as far as its limited 
means will permit—A. H. S. 
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CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Suggestions from Farm Journal. 

Don’t keep the colts tied up in stalls days in 
It will ruin the best colt. The colt 
must have exercise while growing to develop its 


and day out. 


muscles and tendons. Exercise gives strength to 
the bone also. 

Never leave colts out in storms. Keep the 
One slip on a bare 
floor may blemish the most valuable colt. Watch 
the yards and don’t leave any slippery or icy 
places. 


stalls or pens well bedded. 


A colt has a small stomach and must be fed 
Colts should have a 
ration of oats and wheat bran. 


with care and intelligence. 


Do not give the same feed day after day to 
An occa- 
sional feed of roots, apples, and carrots, is most 
beneficial. A few lumps of sugar will help won- 
derfully when training colts. 

Do not give the hogs frozen swill, or half- 
frozen vegetables. They upset the stomach, 
cause indigestion and loss in condition. There is 
very little danger of disease in hogs if they are 
kept clean, fed clean food, and given clean water 
to drink. Remember that hogs are not pro- 
tected by a furry coat. They feel changes in the 
weather keenly. 


colts or horses; they relish a change. 


very The owner of hogs 
should provide comfortable shelters, clean and 
protected from cold drafts overhead or under the 
floors. This is good policy and common hu- 
manity. 

Good bedding is high priced, but it is cheaper 
to provide it for horses, cows, calves, sheep and 
lambs than to let them suffer with the cold, 
which reduces their strength. 

Because it is cold weather it does not follow 
that your animals never want water. Men are 
more apt to neglect giving water regularly in 
winter than in summer. Horses often suffer 
very much with thirst when their regular supply 
of water is cut off. 

Keep the barn clean. 
lazy, shiftless man. 


in man and beast. 


A dirty barn shows a 
It is a breeder of diseases 
Change the bedding before it 


SNYDER. 


is full of filth. A man saves nothing in the end 
by using filthy bedding for horses or cows or 
pigs. A coat of whitewash frequently applied 
purifies and sweetens a barn, a pig pen or a dog 
kennel. 


Snyder. 

Whitman, Mass., December 9.—Some time 
since Mrs. Kennedy saw the photograph of Sny- 
der, our dog, on the first page of your November 
issue, of 1910. She asked for the picture and | 
eave it to her. After a while she wrote me ask- 
something written concerning him. 
Mr. Hatch, who was away on his vacation, 
kindly answered her request, and sent the article 
to me for my approval, which I readily gave and 
expected every day to hear from her concerning 
it. In the meantime he was taken sick and I was 
telephoned for and was with him as long as he 
lived, four weeks. I cannot tell you of my great 
sorrow. I cannot even write about it. But I was 
sorry to see the dog without this little article, 
and so I thought perhaps you would place 
Snyder in again, with the accompanying article 
which Mr. Hatch wrote just before his death.— 
(Mrs.) M. B. Hatcu. 


Letter Sent by Mr. Hatch. 


for 


ing 


Snyder Curney Hatch is a thoroughbred fox 
terrier dog, about seven years old. He was born in 
Boston, on Beacon Street, and is of aristocratic 
descent. He is of faultless proportions, and, with 
the exception of brown spots on his head, has a 
pure white silky coat, and liquid eyes which are 
sure to attract the attention of the public, as 
much as any animal of his kind. He came to us 
a puppy about six months old and has always 
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been treated as a pet child in our household. He 
is very bright and intelligent and has no desire 
for strangers or companion only the household 
and little “Dottie,” of the same _ stock, a thor- 
oughbred, who is everything to him in his life. 
Save the civilities of the table, Snyder has equal 
rights with the whole household, and eats what- 
ever is furnished our own table, and sleeps upon 
our beds. We love animals and have no room for 
friends who ill treat them. We believe they live 
to live again, and that all life is so precious that 
we cannot afford to treat it with indifference. 
God bless all the humane societies of Massachu- 
setts—Rev. L. B. Hatch, D. D. 


DOTTIE. 


This is a picture of Dottie Dimple, the beau- 
tiful fox terrier owned by the late Rev. L. B. 
Hatch, D.'D. . 

She was born in the state of Maine at the 
Kineo Hotel, and owned by the proprietor, who 
gave her to his son, Leonard F. Hatch, M. D., 
who then had a safitarium in Greenville, Maine. 
She was then only about a year old. She is now 
six years of age, and from the first of her coming 
to Whitman, she became a general favorite 


among all ages and classes. She is possessed of 
a fine, sensitive nature, appreciates every atten- 
tion, which she is not slow to manifest. She is 
very quiet, is very fond of riding, and would 
ride many miles without seeming to become un- 
easy. She is wonderfully affectionate in her na- 
ture, and is most beautifully marked as will be 
seen from her picture. 

She was the pet of her owner and was his con- 
stant care. There was nothing too good for her 
in the line of refreshment or resting-places. She 
from the first was very fond of Snyder, and he 
in time reciprocated the feeling, and they have 
been constant companions ever since, only they 
do insist on having separate dishes for their 
food, although one rarely touches the other. 
They roam over the entire house and surround- 
ings, and during the day have several seasons of 
playing together. They have a wonderful fac- 
ulty of making known their wants and they are 
as readily met. They were at once fully in- 
stalled as members of the household, and they 
all follow the members everywhere, if allowed 
to do so, and if they do not follow will watch 
for’ .their“returm with. a 
Wo Di EATCH. 


warm welcome. 


A very interesting Band of Mercy meeting 
was held in the Whitman School, Brockton, 
Mass., in December, under the direction of Miss 
C. H. Alger, one of the teachers. Mr. Farwell, 
the principal, gave a very pleasing and instruc- 
tive talk which could not but prove helpful to 
ths goodly number of children present. There 
were several readings and music by the pupils. 
At the close of the meeting leaflets entitled “Old 
Jessie's Christmas,” “Mollie Whitefoot’s Vaca- 


‘tion,’ and many others were circulated by Mrs. 


Augusta Lincoln Kennedy of Whitman, with the 
request that they be passed along after reading. 


Two animal stories have been brought to my 
attention recently, and knowing you are inter- 
ested, | forward them. The following was told 
from the Barnstable Patriot: 

Fourteen or fifteen years ago the daughter of 
a lady living in Centerville, Mass., brought from 
Chicago a little spaniel puppy. Last winter the 
son thought he would take him to Boston and 
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keep him. They came up in an auto. The dog 
was fond of riding. One day he was taken out 
to be fitted to a new collar, as it was thought if 
he was to live in the city he needed to be a little 
more dressy. After going about two blocks he 
was suddenly missed, and could not be found. 
The police were notified and everything was done 
that could be, but nothing was heard of him. 
Two weeks later, or about that, the lady in Cen- 
terville heard a familiar bark in the night and 
thought she might be dreaming, but she heard 
it again, got up and went to the door, and o 
opening it the dog walked in. He had traveled 
eight miles, but how he came and found the way, 
no one will ever know. 

A number of years ago a small white kitten 
strayed into a provision store, so forlorn in ap- 
pearance it especially appealed to the sympathies 
of those in charge, and moreover such a go 
little thing, never jumping onto the bench or any- 
where else it ought not to be, they decided 1. 
keep it. Eight or nine years afterward, one 
night, about closing-up time a large rat came 
into view, but the cat did not pay any attention to 
it, or seem to care anything about it. The pro- 
prietor said, “That cat is getting too old to catch 
rats; we shall have to get some traps and set 
around here.” The next morning when the 
store was opened the body of a big rat was dis- 
covered lying on the meat bench with its head 
towards the chopping block, a place in which it 
could not but be seen, and on two or three morn- 
ings of that same week, again the body of a large 
rat was found in the same way, as if the cat said, 
“I can catch rats if I want to.” Mr. L. says no 
one could tell him after that that a cat didn’t 
understand what was said. 

Every year she-had two litters of kittens, regu- 
larly, generally white like herself, but once in a 
while there would be a blackie. One of her 
offspring reigns now in her place.—A. F. Lunt. 


Baby’s Friend. 


Doggie was a great pet and was much con- 
cerned at being excluded from his mistress’ bed- 
room when a new baby had arrived. When 
baby was a few days old Doggie was admitted 
and introduced to the little stranger, who pres- 
ently began to cry. Doggie looked distressed at 


this, pondered a little, and then left the room. 
Presently he returned with half a loaf in his 
mouth which he had taken from the pantry, and 
gently laid it on the bed beside the baby! 

I can tell you of an equally good incident of a 
poor wee pussy. A lady noticed one day a 
kitten that was running up and down the pave- 
ment in great distress and mewing piteously. At 
last she opened the door and let it in. Kitty 
was entranced with joy at finding shelter; she 
was evidently a pet, for she had a ribbon round 
her neck. No one claimed her and the lady gave 
her to a working woman who asked for her. This 
woman had a little baby that she was compelled 
to leave sometimes when busy, and used to tie 
her safely in a little low chair. Some months 
after giving the kitten, the lady called upon her 
needlewoman and, opening the door, saw the 
baby (about six or seven months old), tied in 
the chair, and in front of her was Kitty, sitting on 
her haunches with her forepaws on baby’s lap 
and purring loudly. She was surprised, for both 
child and kitten were quite happy. “She sits like 
that,” said the mother, “whenever baby is tied in, 
the chair. Sometimes I have to leave the room 
for a length of time and I always find the kitten 
in the same position as I leave her. I don’t be- 
lieve she stirs during the whole time I am away; 
she seems to think she is taking care of baby.” 

It is certainly a fact that can be noticed by all 
who care to observe their ways, that dogs and 
cats are wonderfully fond of children, and will 
endure almost anything when being petted by 
them.—Humane Journal, New South Wales. 


WINTER BIRDS. 
I watch them from the window, 
While winds so keenly blow; 
How merrily they twitter 
And revel in the snow! 
In brown and ruffled feathers 
They dot the white around, 
And not one moping comrade 
Among the lot I’ve found. 
Ah! may I be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 
Through ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words 
So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow. 
—George Cooper, in the Woman’s Journal. 


Photographed by the Boston Herald 
The Birds’ Christmas Tree. 


The “Birds’ Christmas Tree” is fora purpose, 
and this purpose is not so much to make chil- 
dren have a good time, for we know that most 
children have good times in the country, as to 
take some method of impressing upon them their 
duty toward birds and animals. One lesson will 
not do it. It should be “line upon line’; but 
every practical lesson helps. 

We had nearly eighty children at our “Birds’ 
earistiias.. 1 ree,’ Tuesday; January 2. ° We 
meant it to be Christmas week, but it was not 
convenient. Mr. E. H. Forbush, State Ornithol- 
ogist, spoke to the children on the value of 
birds and showed an interesting colored chart. 
Miss Jessie Kimball, secretary of the Audubon 
Society, told what the Audubon Societies are 
doing. She invited the children to join, and gave 
Mrs. Smith for distribution some bird leaflets. 
The children sang and recited excellent selec- 
tions made by their teachers on humane treat- 
ment of birds and animals. 

After the exercises, which were in the Bun- 
galow, and were listened to by about twenty-five 
adult guests, the children scattered over the rocks 
and field, hanging suet by wires on the trees, put- 
ting out nuts and crumbs, and finally reached the 
barn, where there were box stalls and straight 
stalls filled with expectant horses, and to an ad- 
joining paddock where four little donkeys were 
looking for sugar, apples and carrots. 

All these animals were fed abundantly. Little 
Dino, the baby donkey, we were afraid would be 
killed with kindness. We almost had to tear the 
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children away from him by force, and it was 
not until we got the large party engaged in en-' 
joying their own treat of ice cream and cake 
that a photographer got a chance to get a picture 
of Dino, with his anxious mother stretching her 
neck over the bars of the gate to see what was 
happening to him. 

Last came the distribution of bags of candy 
from the tree, which Miss Mildred Bradley and 
Miss Marie H. Wales had beautifully decorated. 
The children filed by the tree, each child receiv- 
ing his or her bag of candy, an orange and a roll 
of story leaflets tied with a colored cord, and so 
they passed along down the driveway out onto 
the street just as the sun was disappearing be- 
hind the hills. 

Some of the birds looked on from neighboring 
trees and bushes but most of them hid, not know- 
ing that the little army of boys and girls was an 
army that had promised to protect them and help 
them live through the cold winter days by gener- 
ous gifts of crumbs and seeds. 

It was a happy day. [Better still, it was a day 
which cannot fail to make some of the children 
more thoughtful and tender to all the birds and 
animals —ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


PROP AR ROW So BEI LeNG 
Consider, most respected man, 
Thou seest the winter has begun; 
The snow lies high, the winds are wild, 
The small bird starves with wife and child. 
So prithee now a thought to give 
To how the little sparrows live, 
And scatter from thy bounteous hoard 
Enough to spread our little board. 


Each crumb we take with thankful heart, 

And are with twitterings and with song 

Most well disposed to do our part 

When comes the lovely summer time. 
Deputed by the winged choir, 

I plead our cause in uumble wise; 

Now of thy pity be not narrow— 

Believe me thy most faithful sparrow. 

—From the German of Richard Schmidt 
Cabanis, by A. M. B. Roose. 


Keep your dogs and your cats in the house or 
barn at night. This should be a rule winter or 
summer. In summer a dog house may be com- 
fortable, but in winter it is a cold and desolate 
shelter for a dog. 
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A New Year’s Psalm. 


A Friend stands at the door; 
In either tight-closed hand 
Hiding rich gifts, three hundred and three score, 
Waiting to strew them daily o’er the land. 
Even as seed the sower. 
Each drop he treads it in and passes by; 
It cannot be made fruitful till it die. 


Oh, New Year! teach us faith. 
The road of life is hard; 

When our feet bleed and scourging winds us scathe, 
Point thou to Him whose vision was more marred 
Than any man’s; who saith 
“Make straight paths for your feet’—and to the op- 

prest: 
“Come ye to me,andI will give you rest.” 


Comfort our souls with love, 
Love of all human kind; 
Love special, close—in which like sheltered dove 
Each weary heart its own safe nest may find; 
And love that turns above 
Adoringly; contented to resign 
All loves if need be, for the Love Divine. 
—Dinah Mulock Craik. 


The_Greatest Thing Is Love. 
(A true sketch for older readers.) 

A woman of middle age, refined and gentle, 
forced by unfortunate circumstances into un- 
congenial and poorly-paid employment, returned 
day by day after weary hours of work, to her 
solitary and cheap apartment where only one 
comfort awaited her—the joyful greeting and 
devoted, loving companionship of her dog, 
taken when a little puppy into her home when 
life was fair and she had other dear ones 
around her. Now all was changed, and this 
friend, devoted and faithful in her reverses, 
was the one bright spot in her solitary and sad 
life. 

The only motive for living that any of us 
have is love, companionship, and a feeling that 
we are needed; take away these motives, how 
many of us would desire to live? 

For sixteen years Rex was this woman’s com- 
panion, morning, evening, and through the long 
hours of night. Sometimes she had days of ill- 
ness when Rex lay at her side or at her feet and 
watched with lov.ng eyes her slightest motion, 
like Mrs. Browning’s dog Flush, of whom she 
wrote -—— 

“But of thee it shall be said, 

This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night unweary,— 

Watched within a curtained room, 


Where no sunbeam broke the gloom, 
Round the sick and dreary. 


Few fox terriers live more than sixteen years 
and some of us who have watched the infirmities 
of age creeping over the once joyous, active 
fourfooted friend that has been our daily com- 
panion for years can imagine what this solitary 
woman felt when she realized that Rex was slip- 
ping away from her and all her loving care 
could not hold him. 

Rex was growing old, and after weeks of 
feebleness he passed away—looking with un- 
quenchable love in his dying eyes into the face 
so dear to him. Can such love ever die? Can it 
be quenched forever? 

The Sunday following his death a sad-faced 
woman came in the electric cars from Boston to 
Pine Ridge Cemetery for Animals, in Dedham, 
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carrying tenderly a little bundle, the body of 
Rex, the last time her arms would ever hold 
the beloved companion, that for almost seven- 
teen years had gladdened her solitary hours. 
When the care-taker, after she reached Pine 
Ridge, offered to carry the burden down the 
path to the cemetery, she refused with tears, 
saying,—*I have carried him many times, and 
this is the last chance I shall have.” 

When a child dies the mother is given deep 
sympathy. How many pathetic stories and 
poems have been written on the empty arms, the 
empty crib, yet how few there are who seem to 
be able to comprehend the great principle of 
Love, or to understand that love is precious to 
the longing soul, from wherever it may come. 

All women are not blessed with the chance to 
lavish their love on a child. There are many 
women who cannot have the joy of motherhood 
and who are not so situated that they can adopt 
a child, yet whose lives would be poor and soli- 
tary indeed without love; to such women the 
love of a dog or a cat is an actual need. But 
love for our fourfooted companions is not con- 
fined to childless women, for there are devoted 
mothers whose hearts are so large and so full of 
love that they include in their objects of affec- 
tion the dog and cat that are a part of their 
household, and the horse that serves them so 
faithfully. Blessed be such women, for their 
love enriches the world. 

Rex’s little body was gently placed in a grave 
at Pine Ridge Cemetery by his weeping mis- 
tress, and she returned to her desolate room in 
the busy city that engulfs so many sorrowful 
lives. A few months later a simple marble stone 
was brought to the cemetery and placed over 
Rex’s grave, bearing the inscription, “In Loving 
Memory of Rex.” What sacrifice the purchase 
of this stone meant to the bereaved woman, God 
only knows, but there are a few of us who, at 
least, wiil understand something of the feeling 
which prompted her to be glad to make a sacri- 
fice of personal comfort as a last tribute of 
grateful appreciation for so many years of un- 
wavering, loyal devotion. 

For nearly seventeen years Rex gave his mis- 
tress steadfast love and obedience. Did he not 
deserve the memorial she gave him? 


Matthew Arnold placed in a little grave in his 
garden the body of a dog he had only known 
and loved during four years. About this 
dog he wrote :— 

“Four years! and dids’t thou stay above 

The ground which hides thee now but four? 


And all that life, and all that love 
Were crowded, Geist, into no more?” 


“That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they indeed no longer span, 

To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man?” 


“Yet fondly zealous for thy fame, 
Even to a date beyond thine own, 
We strive to carry down thy name 
By mounded turf and graven stone.” 

The great composer, Richard Wagner, loved 
his dog so dearly that his biographer made a 
note of this affection in a paragraph :— 

“Upon a mossy bank surrounded with ever- 
greens, is a small marble slab with this inscrip- 
tion to his favorite dog,—Here lies in peace 
Vantried’s faithful watcher and friend, the good 
and beautiful Mark.” 

There are many other instances showing that 
men and women of more than ordinary intellect 
have given their fourfooted friends a grave and 
a memorial tablet, yet I have heard intelligent 
and kind-hearted women express surprise min- 
gled, perhaps, with a little contempt, at a ceme- 
tery for our animal friends, and more particu- 
larly for a headstone erected to their memory. 
To one of these good women I replied, as we 
stood before the little grave of Rex :— 


“A great deal of money is spent every day by 
rich and by poor for pleasures that are idle and 
even injur.ous. A bridge party, costing many 
times the amount of money put into this memo- 
rial stone for a beloved, faithful dog, would not 
be criticized; a ball dress, a piece of jewelry, a 
lunch party you would not condemn or say that 
the money spent in such ways might better be 
given to help suffering women and children. 
But when actuated by love and grief, someone 
spends a little money in grateful remembrance 
of a dog or a cat that has given them comfort 
and pleasure, that money, you think, should be 
given to the poor. Why that money any more 
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than money spent for idle pleasure or for 
fashion ?” 

“But this was a poor woman,” she said. 

“What then, must poverty deaden her feel- 
ings? For this very reason the friend that loved 
her so dearly, so faithfully, through her misfor- 
tune, who met her every night so cheerfully, 
with never a look to grieve her, was more to her 
than a human friend and more deserving of 
grateful memory than former friends, grown 
cold because of her sadness and poverty. Shall 
everything be denied her because she is poor, 
even the comfort of showing her love by grave 
and stone for her faithful companion? Surely, 
if this memorial tablet gives her greater com- 
fort in her sorrow and more lasting pleasure than 
any other way she could have used the money, 
no one has any right to criticize her for thus ex- 
pressing her love. Dogs are often more deserv- 
ing of a monument than some men to whom 
costly stones are raised.” 

The visitor, who was a woman open to reason, 
confessed that her point of view had been wrong, 
and so, I think, would many others if they would 
try to look at the question from another’s point 
of view.—A. H. S. 
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“WITHOUT AARE DOGS. 


If, through some wondrous miracle of grace, 
To the Celestial City I might win, 
And find upon the golden pavement place, 
The gates of pearl within; 
In some sweet pausing of the immortal song 
To which the choiring Seraphim give birth, 
Should I not for that humbler greeting long 
Known in the dumb companionship of earth? 
Friends whom the softest whistle of my call 
Brought to my side in love that knew no doubt, 
Would I not seek to cross the jasper wall 
If haply I might find you there “without?” 
—September Century. (Edward A. Church.) 


In the first flush of her celebrity Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe wrote to her husband :-— 

“It 1s not fame nor praise that contents me. I 
seem never to have needed love so much as now 
I long to hear you say how much you love me.” — 
“Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe,” by her son and 
grandson. 


“The greatest thing in the world is Love,” 
said the preacher, and where do we find a more 
devoted, unselfish love than the love of a dog? 
They who sneer at it have some finer feeling 
lacking in them. They are incapable of appre- 
ciating an unselfish love, or are weak enough to 
be ashamed of it. Mrs. Browning recognized 
this love when she wrote :— 

“And because he loves me _ so, 

Better than his kind will do 
Often, man or woman, 

Give I back more love again 


Than dogs often take of men, 
Leaning from my Human.” 


Why do you want to live tomorrow? It is be- 
cause there is some one who loves you and whom 
you want to see tomorrow and be with and love 
back. 

There is no other reason why we should live 
on than we love and are beloved. It is when a 
man has no one to love him that he commits 
suicide. So long as he has friends, those who 
love him and whom he loves, he will live, be- 
cause to live is to love. Be it but the love of a 
dog, it will keep him in life, but let that go and 
he has no contact with life, no reason to live.— 
HENRy DrumMMonp in “The Greatest Thing in 
the World.” 
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BopBBIE Ross. 


A True Account of Bobbie as Told by Himself. 


I, with the Man, the Woman and _the Girl, 
make up the family. Judging by the way I am 
treated, | am an important member of this fam- 
ily. Every time I saunter into a room where the 
Woman and the Girl happen to be, one of them 
is sure to begin to talk to me. Perhaps the Girl 
calls out: “Hello, Bubkins—come here, Sweetie! 
I want to see you.’ Then very likely she will 
rub her cheek against mine and breathe in my 
face. J don’t see much sense in that myself. 

The Girl calls me all sorts of funny names— 
Big Booful, Fatty, Cutey, Little Beastie, Big Old 
Lovely, and other things I cannot remember now. 
Nearly everyone who sees me for the first time 
exclaims, “What a big cat!” I suppose I am, for 
they boast that I weigh eighteen pounds. One 
important thing is my food. <A white-covered 
wagon stops here three times a week, and the 
man in it leaves me a chunk of meat. This is 
kept very cold in a big chest. If I get hungry 
between meals I just go to the Woman, put up 
my paw and pull her dress. After two or three 
tugs on her skirt she invariably starts for my 
meat. The Woman said the other day in a pro- 
testing voice, “I spend an awful lot of my time 
cutting up meat for that cat!” But she does it 
just the same. 

Sometimes I try to catch some meat for my- 
self. What I don’t understand is, why they 
take sucha ftiss if once“a, year,” [-happen to 
catch a bird. Everybody praises me when | 
catch a mouse. It is such fun playing with it. 
The Girl calls it tormenting it. But the Girl 


says it is not any worse for me to kill a bird than: 
it is for women to wear birds’ feathers on their 
hats. She says I ought to be ashamed to catch 
a bird,—I, a member of the Animal Rescue 
League. But I hunt occasionally. The other 
day I stalked a little black butterfly in the grass, 
pounced on him, and what is more, ate him— 
and he was good. I am too sleepy to tell any 
more now.—kK. M. R. 


This dog was running wild in the Back Bay for 
two or three weeks. At last an agent of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League succeeded in catching him 
and he was later on placed in a good home. 


Dogs that are kept in dog houses frequently 
cause great disturbance by howling and barking 
in the night. There should be, and probably will 
be in time, some law made to prevent a neigh- 
borhood from being disturbed at night either by 
the chained dog or the dog that is allowed to run 
loose. 3 

Much complaint is made by sportsmen and 
sheep owners of the damage done by dogs that 
are loose at night. An effort is now being made 
to restrict the freedom of dogs. If this should 
bring about a law compelling owners to keep 
their dogs fastened up all the time, the men and 
women who have allowed them to be a nuisance 
at night are responsible for it. No one has any 
right to keep an animal of any kind and not give 
it good care. Letting dogs and cats run loose at 
night is not good care. 
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Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, December 31.—The year is going 
out stormily. We have had great contrasts of 
weather during the last eight days. Christmas 
was perfect — clear and bright, not too cold to 
enjoy a walk in the woods, and no snow to clog 
the footsteps. We walked a little way in the 
woods, the Man-of-the-Bungalow and I, Nora 
running ahead of us until we reached the river. 
The sun lay warm on the Charles as it sparkled 
and rippled along its winding way through the 
meadow. Nora stopped short at the river. She 
likes to dip her nose in and drink, but no amount 
of coaxing would tempt her to venture into the 
water. Whether Irish setters are usually so 
averse to water or not I do not know. Nora has 
her peculiarities, and this may be one of them. 

Nora is no hunter. I am glad of that. When 
| want to stroll through the narrow path under 
the pine trees in the most secluded corner of 
Pine Ridge I can take Nora along with me, 
knowing she will not try to search out the pair of 
partridges that frequent this sheltered spot. 
Fido is a “bird dog,” to our sorrow, and some- 
times leads Fluffy and Gypsy off on secret ex- 
peditions that are a source of uneasiness to me, 
though Edward declares there is no danger for 
partridges now as they are not nesting. Perhaps 
later on | may see my way clear to run a wire 
fence across the line between the field and the 
woods, and so have a safe refuge for birds nest- 
ing in the grass or in the low bushes. 

I noticed Christmas morning that all our usual 
bird visitors came early to breakfast and asso- 


ciated amicably together, as if they were trying 
to live up to the beautiful song of the angels, 
“Peace on Earth.” On the bird table and in the 
cedar tree beside it I saw at one time sparrows, 
juncos, chickadees and a woodpecker. 

A few days later the wind was blowing a 
hurricane all day. It was difficult even for a 
man to stand up against the blasts, but the birds © 
came just the same and covered the bird table. 
Sometimes the cedar tree was full of them, and 
it was wonderful when the wind shook and bent 
the strongest branches of the tree and threatened 
to blow the tree over, how securely the little 
birds held on to the boughs and rocked with the 
bending of the tree. 

One day in early autumn I saw a crippled 
sparrow on my rockery. The little creature had 
one tiny leg twisted and drawn up but was 
cheerfully hopping over the rock on one foot, 
aided by quick movements of the wings when 
balance was needed. 

I never expected to see that little one again, 
but when the wind was blowing so violently, 
among the sparrows on the table | saw my little 
cripple, cheerily fluttering and hopping over the 
table and resting on his little body close to the 
best feeding places, getting his share of the 
feast. 
fully. 

Another bird I have watched for is a junco 
that was brought to the cottage one cold morning 
in October. I had not seen any juncos around 
the bungalow at that time, and this one must have 
been an early arrival, but he had evidently met 
with a severe accident. One of the boys who 
came to our Birds’ Christmas Tree last year, 
when on his way to school, saw the little bird 
lying by the roadside, apparently dead. He 
picked him up, noticed that there was a little life 
left in him, and took him to the cottage, where 
our caretaker’s wife, a lover of birds, received 
him, 

The junco was stiff with the cold, as if he had 
been lying helpless on the ground for hours. 
Some boy may have hit him with an air gun or 
a stone, but | hope not; I would rather believe 
that a hawk or an owl, or a red squirrel, had 
caught him, and torn part of the feathers from 


I shall watch for him now more care- 
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his wing and tail so that he could not fly, then 
dropped him. They would not have been to 
blame, for they know no better, while a boy who 
would do such a cruel act would be very much 
to blame. 

Mrs. DeCoste held the cold body in her warm 
hand until the bright eyes opened and a little 
stir of life was felt. She had a warm breakfast 
prepared for Polly, her parrot, and Pete, the 
tame brown thrasher, of hard-boiled egg. She 
put it before the junco, who began to eat it at 
once. He seemed starved. He ate and he drank 
a little water, and then he settled down to rest 
and sleep in an empty cage. 

The junco lived at the cottage about six 
weeks. He made friends with the house pets, in- 
cluding the dog and the cat, slept on the perch 
side by side with the canary, and when let out 
flew around the room and hopped about on the 
floor after Pete. His leg healed; his tail and 
wing feathers grew again; and later, when a 
flock of juncos came to Pine Ridge to stay, visit- 
ing the cottage, barn and bungalow by turns, 
the little rescued and restored junco became rest- 
less, uneasy and dissatisfied. . 

One day a flock of juncos came to the cottage 
bird table under the kitchen window. Our 
junco flew on the window and when he saw 
them he beat his wings against the glass. Then 
Edward took him tenderly and carefully in his 
hand, and after tying a fine, soft, red cord on his 
leg, opened the window and let him go to join 
his mates. 

For many days Edward saw the red-corded 
junco among the visitors to the barn and cottage. 
After awhile the cord was no longer seen. It 
was light and easy to get rid of so it is probable 
that it has fallen off the little leg by this time. 
Today, when a number of juncos came with the 
sparrows to the bungalow table, I noticed that 
one junco was tamer than all the other birds. 
When they took fright and flew up into the 
trees he stayed on alone and undisturbed, so I 
concluded that he was the junco who had been 
the cottage guest. 

Another bird guest at the cottage is Pete, the 
brown thrasher. He was brought to Edward 
when a very young bird, scarcely able to fly. He 


became tame at once, eating out of the hand, and 
making short flights to the table from the floor, 
where he helped himself to anything he fancied, 
particularly the butter. 

He grew rapidly, but.as there seemed to be no 
birds of his kind around the neighborhood, and as 
he seemed very happy in the house, he has be- 
come a permanent resident at the cottage. He 
eats out of a dish on the floor side by side with 
the cat, and sometimes a little house dog, Peggy. 
He plays like a young kitten. One day I paid 


him a visit, and Winifred, Edward’s daughter, 


dragged a string over the floor just as we often 
do for a kitten. Pete chased it, fluttered his 
wings at it, caught it in his bill and let it go, then 
caught it again. I never imagined a bird could 
be so playful. 

Pete’s greatest achievement was catching a 
mouse in the closet. It was only a little mouse, 
and [ am glad to say that he nipped its little neck 
so hard that he killed it at once. Then he flew 
round the room with it and just as we were driv- 
ing by the back of the cottage on our way to the 
train, Pete flew up to the window with the mouse 
in his bill as if he wanted to show us what he 
had done. 

Pete likes to play with Polly, the parrot. He 
lights on her cage, puts his bill through the bars 
to reach her food, then when she comes over to 
see what he is up to he spreads out his wings and 
flutters them at her. Polly makes a few remarks 
to him, but whether he understands her language 
or not is a question. 

He is a busy, cheerful bird, and watching the 
good times he has I cannot feel about him as I do 
about birds that are in cages, who always make 
me miserable. 

The birds have been here all day. At one time 
there were a flock of sparrows, a smaller flock 
of juncos, several chickadees, and one pair of 
woodpeckers all eating at the same time. A blue 
jay came and scattered them, but they soon re- 
turned. Yesterday one of our handsome gray 
squirrels, the one with a pure white breast, spent 
so much time on and around the table that the 
birds got tired waiting. The braver ones took 
one side of the table while he was on the other. 

I saw something I never saw before a few 
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days ago. The bird pond was frozen over but 
not very hard. Several sparrows walked and 
slid over it, then began*to pick at. the ice. 
They broke off small pieces of the ice and ate 
them and I saw one or two of them fly away 
with a little lump of ice in his bill. 

I thought they might be suffering for water 
so I carried hot water out and thawed the ice 
but they did not return, and I came to the con- 
clusion that they like to eat a bit of ice just as [ 
found that the horses and the dogs seem to eat it 
with great relish when I know they are not 
thirsty —ANNA Harris SMITH. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
= ae 


AND NOTES 


As the Fair account stands at present we have 
cleared $3,742.00. In this morning’s mail was 
a check from Pasadena, Cal.; for $25 from a 
friend who wanted to contribute it toward the 
Fair, which brings up the account to $3,767.00. 
We are hoping for a belated $100 check usually 
given to the Brookline Table. This generous 
giver is abroad, but the money is hoped for later. 
We confess to a strong desire to bring the 
amount up to $4000 before the account is closed. 


We have sent our agent four or five times to 
the beaches this fall and the early winter. At 
one time he got twelve cats, at another three, at 
another eleven and at another one, making in all 
twenty-seven cats Allerton, Hull, and 
Nantasket. Most of these cats were very wild 
and were living on what scraps of food they 
could get. At one place they had got into a 
poultry yard and were eating the food thrown 
to the poultry and sleeping in the hens’ nests at 
night. The cats were very wild and very diffi- 
cult to catch. The law about abandoning cats 
does not seem to be tested, owing probably to 
the fact that neighbors are not willing to com- 
plain of each other. We shall send again now 
that there has been snow, as there were several 
that were so very wild our agent was not 
able to catch them at the time he went. A large 
number of the cats that were taken were females. 


from 
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Editor of Our FourrooTep FRIENDS, Kind 
Madam :—I am writing this little note as a sort 
of echo to your article on page ten, October num- 
ber—‘Look Out for Your Old Horse”—as it 
touched the chord of approval in my own present 
situation. I don’t think I ever read an article 
which seemed to be a complete repetition of my 
own statements, as near as that one. 

My father and I lived together on a little place 
in the country; he died last April at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-one. Four years previous 
to his death he bought an old horse which was 
just what he wanted in his feeble condition. 
The old horse proved a most faithful servant to 
him and he was very fond of him. In his last 
hours of intense suffering he talked of him and 
praised his faithfulness. Often he said to me, 
“T don’t think the old horse ever did a wrong 
thing in his life, intentionally.” 

I have taken exclusive care of the horse since 
father’s death. I have given him the best the 
market provides, all he can eat, drink, and best 
of care in every possible manner. Now that I 
expect to break up my home I am going to have 
him mercifully shot and buried in first-class 
manner. I am going to see this done personally 
so as to be sure it is done right. Hard as it will © 
be and as much as I dread it, it isn’t a com- 
parison to what I might suffer with the doubt of 
his living in comfort. 

As in the words of your article, many have 
said to me, “It is a pity to kill so good a horse 
as he is—there is a good deal of work in him 
yet,” etc. | 

But my argument is again like your own, 
“What about his pleasure?” 

Iam keeping him to reward him for what he 
did for my father and to make up to him a little 
for what he has suffered in years past, as the 
marks on his poor old body when.we got him 
showed us. I have $10 saved expressly for his 
burial and I shall have him killed before the 
ground freezes.—H. G. 


Out of the twilight of the past, 
We move to a diviner light. 
lor nothing that is wrong can last; 
Nothing’s immortal but the right. 
—H. §&. 
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Darwin, Cuvier, Moore, and other accepted authorities agree that man is not by nature intended 
to be carnivorous. Indeed, statistics declare that only one eighth of the world’s inhabitants are 
regular meat eaters. Physicians attribute the most revolting diseases in Christendom to the eat- 
ing of flesh. These arguments may appeal to all, while only the more thoughtful few are moved 
to stop eating flesh thru the horrors of suffering and slaughter it necessitates in the animal world. 


With the aid of the Millennium products the usual conventional meals may be served without 
noting the absence of meat. 
One of these products 


MILLENNIUM 
EXTRACT 


NOT MADE FROM FLESH 
Is now on sale at 


BOSTON: S. S. PIERCE CO. COBB, BATES, & YERXA CO. JOHN GILBERT JR. CO. 


NEW YORK: ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT CHICAGO: C. JEVNE & CO. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN: VIS SANITAS FOOD CO. DETROIT: G. & R. McMILLEN 

NORWICH, CONN: CHAS. C. HASKELL & CO. PITTSBURGH: KAUFMANN BROS. 
KANSAS CITY: UNITY PURE FOOD CO. BROCKTON: BROCKTON PUBLIC MARKET 


SEATTLE: H. E. SERGEANT SUPPLY CO. 


Telephone |» Lhe Millennium Food Co. ° *s"** 


Pamphlets on application —I-oz Jar Extract sent postpaid upon receipt of stamps, I5 cents 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 
eae FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them Telephone, Oxford 244 

- oaaeg Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 
ice Hours: 0 . ° 

DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


DOGS BOARDED Dies. Mn ea RO te 


Large, Sunny, Heated Kennels for Winter UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 

rangements. All grades of burial cases args be 
i indivi rcisin selected at our salesroom, from the least ex- 
All given individual care. Good runs for exerc g feet oe une ers pee aur tw cae pened ceanen sf 


A few special pets cared for in the house 


the most expensive polished hard wood, quar- 


: tered oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, JR copper, zinc, uteels> outside and inside cases. 
Dale Street, Dedham The price of each is marked in plain figures. 
9 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
Telephone Dedham 97-3 Nearest Railway Station, ASHCROFT George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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Our latest publications of 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


HEROES OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By Fanny. Es: Coes, 3.5 «225 von Ree ee CN er ee ee 40 cents 


A book of true stories of the heroic deeds of firemen, engineers, divers, miners, telegraph operators, etc., 
such as will quicken the pulses of the youthful reader, and at the same time emphasize bravery in its best sense. 


“TELL IT AGAIN’? STORIES 
By Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham and Adelle Powers Emerson................ 50 cents 


‘ Tell It Again’? Stories comprises a collection of fifty-two interesting little stories including fairy tales 
and myths, holiday, animal, nature, and Bible stories. They are told in a simple and direct style and need no 
modification by the story teller to make them comprehensible to the little child. 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT BRITAIN 


Byssara Ecce Wiltser sce ease Sia) iw Be ave wate. bleth 6 dG 4 olatns oneeS 7 SRR eee aER ean ae 45 cents 


Jack the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and Jack and the Beanstalk are the stories here reproduced for the 
most part in the language handed down from the old Anglo-Saxon story tellers. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE 


By: Marion’ Florence -Lansing ois. 2)0.5 5's divs o.o'vin wie ches +a nope oleae Oe 40 cents 


Miss Lansing in her simple and entertaining style has here woven an attractive little narrative from 
material culled from the histories of the Middle Ages. 


Vig! GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


7a; ae 
O1o Grist Miu) "2" 
Doc Brean 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


They are, weight for weight, equal in nourishment to 
fresh, raw Porterhouse Steak or fresh Beef Liver, as purchased 
(see U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bulletins), while they are 


superior to these as a food for dogs. 

END FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 

S Send stamp for ‘‘DOG CULTURE”’’, which contains 
eer ne ere much valuable information on the feeding, kenneling 

FREE ee and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED. 


R HTINGTON Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
Depots at San Francisco,Cal; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio 


Boston, Mass.; Montreal, Can. 


'G- h a rl estown of e cs M ASS. Resident Superintendent at Chicago, III. 


Factories also in London, England and Berlin, Germany 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


